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its implications, predestination has regularly made its 

appearance in histories of American Christianity. 

Thuesen is the first scholar to give the doctrine the ex- 

plicit attention it deserves. 

W. Clark Gilpin 
University of Chicago 

David C. Hendrickson. Union, Nation, or Empire: 
The American Debate over International Relations, 
1789-1941. (American Political Thought.) Lawrence: 
University Press of Kansas. 2009. Pp. xvi, 478. $34.95. 

A U.S. foreign policy unsettled in recent years has in- 
spired a spate of historical work. This book is a fresh 
addition to that body of scholarship. While speaking 
more obliquely than other present-minded studies, 
David C. Hendrickson's fresh, richly developed argu- 
ment deserves careful attention. In broadest terms, it 
suggests that today's policy establishment should not 
dismiss early U.S. statecraft as irrelevant or caricature 
it as Isolationist. Quite the contrary, the record of that 
statecraft offers a rieh source of insight on the man- 
agement of international affairs. From the 1780s all the 
way down to the 1940s, American political leaders and 
policy intellectuals engaged in a recurrent debate about 
how to preserve a delicately balanced federal union that 
constituted in effect "an international System in em- 
bryo" (p. 221). They sought time and again to find 
modes of Cooperation condueive to peace, prosperity, 
and security. Their debates dealt with issues of war, dip- 
lomatic relations, and international trade and thus ex- 
plored virtually every dimension essential to the cre- 
ation and maintenance of a successful interstate order. 

In making this case, Hendrickson picks up here 
where his previous study leaves off. Peace Pact: The Lost 
World of the American Founding (2003) deals with the 
federal union hammered together in 1789. The text un- 
der review continues the theme of American State mak- 
ers confronting and resolving fundamental choiees 
about the relationship of sovereign states to a new po- 
litical center. In this second installment, the 1840s and 
1850s mark a turning point. The collapse of the union 
under intense sectional rivalries signaled, as the author 
sees it, not just a critical failure of diplomacy but also 
a transformation of the union itself. Out of the Civil 
War emerged a new relationship among the states no- 
table for its centralization and its nationalism. This re- 
cast union in turn faced fresh issues about empire and 
identity from the 1890s to the 1930s even as its success 
offered U.S. leaders, Woodrow Wilson most famously, 
a counterexample to hold up to a troubled world and a 
template for addressing those troubles. The book con- 
cludes with Americans in the 1940s moving into a dom- 
inant global role and with Hendrickson claiming that 
U.S. leaders had at their disposal a rieh and instruetive 
political tradition. "The United States," Hendrickson 
argues, "far from being the least prepared to preside 
over the creation of a peaceful world order, was the best 
prepared" (p. 373). 

It is too bad that this interesting interpretation is not 



rendered in a more reader-friendly fashion. The de- 
tailed exposition and especially the elaborate attention 
to key documents adorned with long quotations are of- 
ten overwhelming. Compounding the problem, some of 
the coverage consists of long, perfunetory recitals of fa- 
miliär policy episodes that do little to advance the main 
point of the study. More consistent and elaborate in- 
terpretive guidance at the beginning and end of chap- 
ters would have helped keep the thread of the argument 
in piain view. 

A more serious weakness is the interpretive doubt 
that nagged at this reader from Start to finish. Does the 
U.S. experience with union really provide an education 
relevant to the conduet of today's foreign relations? Or 
was that experience with its formal constitutional pre- 
oecupations entertained by a set of relatively like- 
minded men so sui generis that it would serve as an un- 
reliable source for policy guidance? A final chapter 
demonstrating how the unionist paradigm applies to 
some specific current issues might have dispelled these 
doubts or at least raised the level of dialogue with the 
reader to a higher level. 

Perhaps most troubling of all is a lack of conceptual 
clarity on nationalism and empire and on their relation- 
ship to the core concern with union. For example, Hen- 
drickson suggests that the unionist tradition turned in 
a distinctly nationalist direction with the Civil War. But 
he leaves this reader wondering what exactly the new 
nationalism meant beyond a commitment to greater po- 
litical centralization, whether it was subjeet to challenge 
from other notions of national identity, and why the 
sentiment of southern sectionalists counts only as 
proto-nationalism. Similarly with empire we are left 
wondering whether Hendrickson thinks of it only in 
terms of colonialism Philippines-style and how it relates 
to the other two key terms. Is union inimical to empire? 
Does nationalism fuel empire? This study's thought- 
provoking perspective on union makes all the more 
frustrating the lack of clarity on these basic definitional 
questions. 

Michael H. Hunt 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 



Wendy A. Woloson. In Hock: Pawning in America from 
Independence through the Great Depression. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 2009. Pp. xiii, 233. $35.00. 

This book examines pawning from American indepen- 
dence to the Depression era; it is the first modern 
monograph on the subjeet for the United States. Wendy 
A. Woloson makes two arguments: pawnbroking has 
been — and still is — misunderstood because of a long 
history of stigmatization of the pawning process and 
pawnbrokers; and pawnbroking is at once an outgrowth 
of industrial capitalism and a vestige of preindustrial 
personal socioeconomic relationships. She places petty 
market transactions at the center of the American story, 
illustrating the role of social class and ethnic stereo- 
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